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THE GENEROUS PLANTER. 


Susan. Oh how I wish I could help you, my dear mother! 
Mother. You do help me, my dear Susan. 
| S. How do I help you, mother? 
M. I will tell you. When you are good, and do as I bid you, it 
makes my work go on easier. ‘That is one way you help me. And 
you are able to do many little things which I should have to leave 
off to do, that helps me. Besides, I can speak to you of your father, 
and that is pleasant to us both, and so makes my work pleasant. 
S. But, mother, it seems as if you could never.get money enough: 
to pay for father’s freedom, they ask so many, many dollars, and - 
you can hardly get one dollar in a day, even when you have work 
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enough, and sometimes you cannot get any, and then how sorry | 
feel, and yet I am glad too, to have you rest a little while. 

M. 1 should be sometimes almost discouraged, only the good 
young gentlemen are so kind, and help us so much, and they say 
they all pray for us. But go to bed now, my dear, and take care 
of yourself, for it would be a great trouble to have you get sick 

ain. 

The preceding conversation passed between a mother and her 
child, in a small hovel in the most crowded part of the city of Cin- 
cinnati. Lucy, the mother, was among the number of emancipated 
slaves resident there, who, with energy and untiring industry truly 
heroic, are toiling day and night to procure the means of liberating 
some beloved relative or friend still left in bondage. What a stri- 
king manifestation of the power and beauty of the domestic affec- 
tions, which slavery, with all its debasing and deadening influences, 
has so little power to extinguish, or even to weaken! Yet how 
does this aggravate the guilt of that system, which was begun and 
is continued in sundering the dearest ties of domestic life; a sys- 
tem in whose continuance this outrage is an inherent element ! 
But I forbear. Iam telling a story, not writing an essay. Yet it 
is almost impossible to a within bounds, for every relation in 
regard to slavery, brings to light some iniquitous principle belong- 
ing to it, against which it is difficult to avoid stopping to vent our 
indignation. ~ 

But to return to our interesting band of martyrs, martyrs truly 
in their spirit, and, it is to be feared, some of them will be oo 
in‘their fate, for it seems scarcely possible but some of the feeblest 
frames must sink under such long continued labors before their ob- 
ject can be accomplished. Lucy had been made free about twu 

rs before, by the tardy justice of her mistress, who, at her death, 

ad liberated all her slaves. This mistress was a kind, well- 
zing woman, with only afew domestic slaves, who were made 
comfortable as the state of slayery admits. Some might say 
y, but it is degrading the word happiness, to apply it to a slate 

here mind has so ‘little place. They had p.enty of food and 
clothing, and beds to_lie on, and had received more than a usual 
share of moral and religious instruction. Lucy had been the per- 
sonal attendant and favorite of her mistress, who, in leaving her 
Ker freedom only, without aay provision for her or her children, 
showed that she well understood how high a value would be placed 
on the gift. Lucy was now a free woman, and her children were 
her own; but Lucy was a wife, and her husband was a slave. 
After many anxious consultations, it was settled between them, 
that Lucy, with her children, should go to a free state, and that 
Ben, her husband, should follow as soon as any way offered, for 
liberty was the day-dream of Ben’s existence. Few slaves are 
sunk so low as to be indifferent to the recovery of their birthright, 
freedom. There are few to whom it does not afford a gleam of 


; —_ There is a vague, undefined feeling, that at some period or 
? 


however distant, the blessing is in store for them. ‘Their 
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master, as others have done, may give thera freedom, or at least, 
at his death, may leave them free; or, iv. the various chances of 
human affairs, som: circumstance may occur to open a way to 
freedom. The earnestness with which they desire it, is probabl 
generally in proportion to the intellectual development of their 
minds, and their hope in proportion tu the power they feel within 
themselves of struggling to attain it. Just as it is in minds farther 
advanced, in proportion to the development of the spiritual nature 
is the strength of the gs yrwowe for purely spiritual enjoyments, 
for thai perfect liberty of the soul which can only be attained by 
release from the bondage of sin. In proportion as each one feels 
within himself a power to struggle for this liberty, will be the 
firmness of his belief, that he is destined to the glorious life of un- 
seen realities bevond this material existence. 

Freedom, as we have said, was the day-dream of Ben’s exist- 
ence, and being a active, intelligent man, he was not without a 
reasonable hope, that he might be able, in time, to purchase it for 
himself. He had aiready saved a considerable sum, which was 
committed to the care cf Lucy, and he well knew that she would 
make orale possible exertion to add to it. This little widowed 
family had been in Cine:nnati two years at the time my story opens, 
which was about the period of the excitement at the Lane semina- 
ry. There was at this time a generous sympathy awakened, not 
only at the seminary, but in the city, to befriend the colored im- 
habitants, and Lucy was among the number who received great 
assistance. She had three children, Harry, a stout healthy boy of 
eleven years; Susan, a slender, sickly child of nine; and little 
Ned, about five. The two elder children remembered their father, 
and the little one scarcely understood that he did not, so constantly 
was he hearing and talking of him. At all events, he was fully 
imbued with the animating spirit which pervaded this happy 
famil y—happy in having constantly in view the attainment of a 
blessing which called forth all the energies of their nature. 
“ Daddy’s freedom” was the goal toward: which every and 
every movement tended. Day and nig!it Lucy wasat her washit 
and ironing. Harry bronght and carried the clothes, and gave a 
other assistance in his power to his mother in fetching water, pre- 

ring fires, &c. Susan prepared the meals, but her office was 

ittle more than a sinecure, for they scarcely allowed themselves 
any other food than the broken victuals they were Pe itted to get 
from a neighboring boarding-house. Little Ned, if he could do no 
more, could clap his hands at the sight of every new bundle of 
clothes brought fur his mother to wash. Some ladies, who had be- 
come interested in the colored people, and saw the exertions the 
whole family were making, took charge of the children’s clothes, 
not only supplying, but making and mending them. sLucy was 
therefore able to keep constantly at work, and to deposite th~ greater 
part of her earnings in the hoard for “ father’s freedom.” The 
children, too, had their little hoard, in which to pene their contri- 
sutions for “ daddy’s freedom.” Harry was able by his activity 
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‘and faithfulness to earn a good deal of money for sc young a boy, 


rticularly in the season of berries. Harry’s berries were sure to 
d purchasers, they were always so clean and so ripe and so 
fresh. All he got this way, and every little piece of money he had 
given him for doing an errand, was scrupulously dropped into the 
** little mug,” which contained their treasure. Poor little Sue, 
though not able to add much by her earnings, would sometimes 
have a piece of money given her to buy an orange, because she 
looked so sick, but the self-denying little creature would no more 
have lied it to her own use, than her mother would. No! 
they felt no other value for money, than that it would hasten the 
hour of “daddy’s freedom.” Some may doubt the truth of this 
picture, and say, “‘ we can understand and believe the mother’s 
self-denial, but children are such selfish little animals, we can’t 
believe it of them.” No one, however, who is much interested in 
children, and has ever studied their capabilities, will doubt it. 
The power of sympathy alone with an affectionate child, (and what 
child is not affectionate ?) would engage its interest for what seem- 
ed to form the great object of its mother’s existence. And when 
that object is one it can fully understard, and is a generous one, 
the ardor with which the child’s whole soul will be absorbed in it, 
is truly wonderful, and may well put to shame the lukewarm zeal 
of after life. Never but in one instance was a farthing of the 
children’s withheld from the sacred deposite, and that was by my 
favorite little Ned. But I must describe Ned, to obtain for him 
the good will of my readers; and I should begin by saying he was 
a very pretty child, but that I fear a smile from some of the fair of 
both sexes. He was however a bright, intelligent boy, with fine 
features, and of a complexion softened through iwo or three gene- 
rations in America to a hue which allowed his countenance to 
show the rosy coloring when the blood rushed to his face from ex- 
ercise or increased animation. He walked -erect in all the na- 
tive dignity of a prince in the land of his forefathers. He had 
not felt the withering influence of slavery; he had never shrank 
from a blow ; he had none of that downcast, abject look, which at 
a few years’ later age may be seen in many of his race, whether 
in. bondage or nominally free. He was all bright and joyous. If 
any one will look at a group of colored children, and there are 
among them any little boys of four or five, he will scarcely fail of 
pre Se counterpart to Ned. A dignified, important, non-chalant 
air. In an older boy, such a look is what would be generally 
called saucy, but in a younger one it is amusing, and in a colored 
child it is to me peculiarly interesting, as showing that as he comes 
from the hand of his Maker, he is in no degree the inferior of his 
white brethren, but that the depressed and debased state in which 
we too often find the African race, is, alas! our own work. 
Grievous as it is to behold man thus afflicted by his brother man, 
let us, in filial confidence, rejoice that the reproach does not belong 
to the righteous Father of us all. ‘‘ Let God be true,” though al! 
others fall from their integrity, 
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Our favorite, Ned, was but a little boy, and was as fond of sweet 
things as any little white boy of the same age. Once a lady, who 
was struck with his pleasing appearance, ca}led him in, and gave 
him half an orange. A few days after this, he had a small piece 
of money given him, and in a moment of forgetfulness he was 
tempted by the example of another boy of the same age, to buy a 
couple of oranges. Ashe drew near his home, his recollection 
returned, and he began to wish he had his little piece of money to 
give Harry to 0 | into the little mug. It was always a scene of 
great rejoicing and clapping of hands whenever any little addition — 
was made to their treasure, and he began to think the oranges 
would not be so welcome as the money. He was too artless to 
have a thought of concealing them, but instead of entering with 
his usual air of ease and importance, he opened the door softly, 
and with a constrained air walked timidly, but straight forward, 
up to his mother, who he felt was his most indulgent friend, looking 
first at her and then at the children, as if to learn by the judgment 
they passed on him, what the degree of his offence was. “ What 
have you got there, Ned?’ said Harry. “Two orange. Good 
gentleman give me money. I give it to man in shop, he give me 
twoorange. Dick Smith doso.” His mother simply said, “ Iam 
sorry my little boy forgets that his poor father is a slave, and never 
gets such good things to eat.” But the other children were not so 
lenient to him. ‘“ Oh for shame, Ned,” said Harry, “to take the 
money for father’s freedom to buy any thing for yourself. I would 
not be so greedy.” “ Only think of poor father,” said little Sue ; 
“if I felt ever so sick, I would not take the money to buy oranges 
with.” ‘“ Donot say any thing more to him,” said his mother ; 
“he did not mean to be naughty, and he won’t do so again, but 
will bring home the money to put in the little mug for’ father.” 
Poor little Ned, relieved by his mother’s soothing tone, echoed her 
soothing words, “ Won’t do so again, Ba money in little mug 
again, sorry ;” and as a complete proof of penitence, he ran to 
Harry with the oranges, saying, “ put orange in little mug.” Find- 
ing they only laughed at this, the little culprit next tried to atone 
for his fault by offering to divide the oranges with them. Butthey 
would not touchthem. Children arestern moralists. They know 
not how to excuse another, for yielding to a temptation which they 
feel themselves able to withstand. Candor and charity are not the 
virtues of youth, but are the growth of self-knowledge and obser- 
vation. Poor little Ned shrunk into a corner with his oran 
and the little creature actually felt himself degraded. Right gla 
was he, when the last mouthful disappeared, and it was long before 
he could hear of an orange without a feeling of shame.. 

Harry had one day been gone rather longer than usual to the 
boarding-house for the fragments of their dinner. Little Ned, who 
was watching, at last espied him laboring under the additional 
burden of a well known and welcome sight, a large bundle of 
clothes. “He’s coming, mother, and he’s got a nice great big 
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‘Dundle of clothes for you to wash.” Harry ran in, overflowing 
with important information. 

“Oh! mother, there’s ever so many strangers at Mrs. Gibson’s, 
and I know you'll have the washing of them all, for the gentleman 
I brought these clothes for says he’Il ask them, and he’s a nice kind 
gentleman, and I told him all about how hard you worked, and all 
of us, for father’s freedom; and I told him all about your great 
box full cf money, and about how our little mug was almost full, 
and he gave me a whole quarter of a dollar to put in, and lar 
going-to show him that it’s the biggest piece we ever got yet.” 

Lucy, who was accustomed to his loquacity, did not till this mo- 
ment turn round, when she beheld a gentleman standing in a ve 
thoughtful mood. It wasacountenance well known to her, thoug 
her’s was entirely unknown to him. Reader, unless you have 
some portion of romance in your composition, you will not conjec- 
ture who this was. Know, then, it was her husband’s master, the 
master of, Ben, a slave-holder. These remarkable coincidences 
do certainly sometimes occur in this unromantic, busy, trading 
world, but they are not of man. 

Lucy was greatly agitated, and sunk down on the floor, cover- 
ing her face with both her hands. She had not heard from her 
husband for two years, and she knew that the cholera had been 
very destructive among the colored people in that part of the coun- 
try she had-left. Now that information was at hand, she dreaded 
to hear, but suspense was intolerable. ‘‘ What is the matter, good 
woman ?” sai the slave-holder; “ what are you frightened at ?” 
With a great mentai effort, and raising her heart to heaven for 
ph sagt she sobbed out, “Oh! master, my poor husband! is Ben 

ive . 

* Ben, what Ben? I don’t know who your husband is.” 

“ Oh master! Ben Wilson, your carpenter, that’s got a great scar 
on his right cheek.” 
~ It was now the slave-holder’s turn to be agitated, but repressing 
his emotion, he hastened to relieve Lucy. , 

_“ My carpenter, Ben, your husband! Yes, he’s alive and well, 
and as honest, faithful a fellow, as ever.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” said Lucy. “Oh! if he’s alive, I 
know he’s good.” : 

- The slave-holder now threw himself into the ong chair Lucy’s 
. rded. He had been much interested by the simple = i 
Ot Earry, as he had walked along with him, and been attract. 

Sy Kt to enter the dwelling. He saw it’s reality ; every thing 

es the meg indigence. Susan had placed on the table, or 

er wash bench, their only table, the heterogeneous fragments 

of the dinner from which he had dined the daybefore. There was 

no superiiuity of table apparatus; there was but one dish out of 

which | I'were to eat, and but one knife and fork. Yet they. had 
dreds of dollars hoarded up. : | | 

. 5 by this time had placed the little mug of silver before 

Tean’t lift mother’s box,” said he. “Do, mother, help 
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me; you can tell how much there isin it.” The box too was soon 
at his feet, and they all row surrounded the slave-holder, who ap- 
ared to have lost the power of speech. 

“Feel how heavy the box is,” said Harry. 

“Feel how heavy little mug is,” said my Ned, and in attempt- 
ing to.hand it to him, he scattered all the little shining six, ten, 
and twelve cent pieces, around the slave-holder. Each little piece, 
as it fell, seemed to sound a reproach to his heart. Lucy named 
the sum she had. 

“Oh, master!” said she, falling at his feet, the children all fol- 
lowing her example;.‘‘Oh, master! wont you be willing to sell 
Ben his freedom. I know there is not enough yet,” said she, with 
a desponding look, which suddenly changed to one of proud satis- 
faction, as she added, “ for Ben is worth a good price, I know.” 

“Is there not almost enough for father's freedom?’ said little Sue. 

** Do, please do, let daddy be free,” said little Ned. 

The slave-holder was stillspeechless. Think you he was touch- 
ed by the scene before him? 

‘Has the slave-holder a heart?” some uncharitable abolitionist 

may reply, for, strange paradox, abolitionists are sometimes un- 
‘charitable. Yes, ourslave-holder had a heart, and it was touched, 
deeply touched. His mind had been for some time previous pre- 
ing for such a scene to have its full effect on him. Here in this 
miserable hovel, in a family of slaves, the wife and children of one 
of his own bondmen, was a degree of moral energy and of self-de- 
nial beyond what he had ever dreamed of.* To the outward eyes | 
all was low, mean, abject ; but he saw the beauty and sublimity of 
the fountain of virtue within, as he had never seen it before. The 
roud, the wealthy, the hospitable, the humane planter, as he had 
ine called, when he ees himself with these poor slaves, felt 
himself sunk to the very depths of littleness. 

“Ts master sick ?” said peer 

“Yes, good woman,” he replied ; “yes, sick, sick of myself, sick 
of slavery, sick of every thing.” Poor Lucy, not understanding 
him, looked bewildered. The slave-holder, with great effort, 
ealmly added, ‘‘ Lucy, your husband has been worth more to me > 
than all the money you have in that box. I have no right to any 
-of it. Keep it for yourselves. Your husband is free from this mo- 
ment. May you all be as happy as you deserve tobe.” He then 
darted out of the house. Fi 

Lucy continued on her knees, and in silence poured out the 

ratitude of her heart to that Being to whom she had learned to 
bok “in trouble and in joy.” The children of course could not 
understand all their mother’s feelings, but they understood thatthe 
long-desired blessing had arrived ; they understood that their fa- 
ther was now free, and they had been taught whom to thank for all 
blessings. : 

te Mother is thanking God,” said little Ned, in a low voice, “be- 
cause father is free.” 

“ Let us thank him too.” said Susan. 


eB 
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- “ How shall we say it,” said Harry. 
- “Our teacher says no matter what words we say; Ill say it,” 
said Susan, and folding her little hands, she said, “thank you, good 
Father in ‘Heaven, for being so good to father, and mother, and 
Tea and me, and Ned.” 

<i hank you, good Father in Heaven,” responded both the other 
children. 

Their mother turned to them with overflowing eyes, and kissing 
them all, said, ‘‘ How happy your father will be to find he has got 
such good children.” 

“‘ How soon will father get here ?” said Harry. 

“T cannot tell. I hope soon.” 

‘And will he eat dinner, and breakfast, and supper, with us ?” 
said Ned. | 

“*T hope so now,” said his mother. 

“He never did before,” said Susan. 

*'No, my dear,” said her mother, “fathers cannot be much with 
their children when they are slaves, and belong to different mas- 
ters; but now we are all free.” 

“Oh how good,” said Susan. “ Father, and mother, and child- 
ren, all live meer now, and be happy. It will seem like two 
mothers when father gets here.” : 

** No, indeed,” said Harry ; ‘‘when father comes, he and I will 
do the hard work that is the man’s business, and mother will only 
have to take care of the house and the children, and she shall never 
do so much hard work again.” 

“Shan’t we have some dinner to-day ?’ said little Ned. 

“ Oh, no matter for dinner,” said Harry, dancing about and 
kicking over the wash bench alias table, with all the dinner, which 
sefely lodged itself in a tuborsuds. ‘“ No matter for dinner,” said 
he, a little more seriously, as he saw the dinner’s fate, but soon be- 
gan singing and capering about, ‘ Daddy’s free, daddy’s free, 

addy, addy, we shall see, Oh how happy we shall be,” &c. The 
can race have a great taste for singing and rhyming, as well 
as ong 

Little Ned, and even poor little Sue, were soon animated to join 
m the frolic. 

_ “Come, mother, do dance too, now father’s free.” 

“No, my children, I cannot dance, but I like to see you.” | 

The happiness of children shows itself in frolic and gayety, and 
they have little apprehension of that pigeons of happiness so 
nearly allied to pain, and which, like all our strongest feelings, is 
always serious. 


* 


After they had danced and sung till they were tired, the want 
of dinner began to be felt. As Miss Edgeworth says, dinner time 
will come to break in upon the most eventful scenes of life, and 
with a set of poor little children, appetites will come with it 
“What shall we have for dinner ?” was the general inquiry, with 
a look at the unlucky tub of suds. 

“‘Youmay go and buy something for dinner,” said their mother 
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* Buy dinner !” said little Ned, with a look of astonishment. 

“'To be sure,” said Harry, ‘‘ we may buy dinner now. What 
shall I get, mother ?” } dh 

“You may get what you please,” saidtheir mother. “ You shall 
choose your dinner the day of your father’s freedom.” 

“Pll have some gingerbread,” said Harry. 

“Til have gingerbread too,” said Ned. 

“ Mother,” said Susan, “may Harry buy me an orange, it would 
taste so good ?” 

“Yes. Harry, get a couple of nice oranges for her ;” and she 
looked anxiously at Susan, as she observed her pallid countenance 
and parched lips. ‘“ Susan, my dear, I am afraid I have not at- 
tended to you as I ought. You look sick and feverish; you have 
not had proper food.” 


“Oh yes, mother, I have; I should not have liked to have you 

spend money for me.” 
«What will you have for your dinner, mother ?” said Harry. 
“Oh, any thing. You may get me some chocolate.” 
Harry soon returned with the various articles for dinner. Lucy 
repared her bowl of chocolate, a luxury she had not tasted since 
er days of slavery. Harry and Ned feasted on their gingerbread. 
Susan seized the oranges with the eagerness of disease, and could 
I bring her as distinctly before my reader, as I have her in “my 
mind’s eye,” I think he would say he had never enjoyed eating an 
orange himself, more than he would in imagination seeing Susan 
devour hers; and he must at the same time bear in mind, that this 
self-denying little creature had never given the least hint of the 
craving she had felt for this cooling, delicious fruit, so grateful: to 
the feverish invalid. ‘It won’t be naughty now,” said little Ned, 
“to buy oranges sometimes, when good gentleman gives me money.” 

But we must leave this interesting group, and look after our 
slave-holder, about whom and his slaves, as he is a large slave 
owner, I feel some little anxiety ; not much, however, for as he per- 
ceived his duty with regard to his carpenter, he will not be jong in 
applying the same principles to the others. After _— the 
house, he walked eka? up and down several streets for an hou | 
or two, then shut himself up in his room for decision and for ac- 
tion. We have said that his mind had been preparing for a fa- 
vorable result from such feflections as now occupied it. Some 
time before, several anti-slavery articles had come into his hands, 
and his eyes began to be opened. It was a slow ess, yet he 
never wilfully turned from the truth. “ Impossible!” again ex- 
claims some abolitionist; “impossible but what he must have 
known that he had no right to keep his fellow-men in bondage.” 
It is nevertheless true, that the subject had never been fairly 
brought before the bar of conscience. We cannot, however, ex- 
tend our charity so far as to believe this to be a common case in 
our enlightened republic, but that there are some such cannot be 
doubted. He had inherited his slaves from his father, who was 
an unenlightened, simple-minded man, of a mild disposition, and 
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chiefly devoted to the care of his plantation. The slaves being 


much under his own personal superintendance, were of course 
much better treated, and made more comfortable, than when left 
to the arbitrary control of despotic deputies. 

Our slave-holder was an only son, and had been educated at one 
of the universities of the north, where it is to be regretted that the 
standard of morals with regard to slavery, varied but little from 
that of the south. It is.well known, that not many years since 
“the delicate subject” was most carefully avoided in the presence 
of any connected with slavery, and if by any chance it happened 
to be introduced, every thing like an expression of disapprobation 
was avoided with the most punctilious etiquette. Yes, let humani- 
ty blush at its weakness, in allowing a sentiment of etiquette to- 
wards the oppressor to overpower our compassion for the oppress- 

We now perceive that by this course of conduct we have 
extinguished viir own sympathy for our afflicted countrymen in 
bondage, and lulled to sleep the consciences of their oppressors. 
Are we noi then accessaries to their crime ? 

While at the north our slave-holder became attached to an amia- 
ble young Jady, whom he afterwards married. We need scarcely 
a stronger proof of the low tone of morals on this subject through- 
out the country, than the frequency of such connexions. Could 


-any who viewed slave-holding in its true light, and as Christians 


should view it, be willing thus to connect themselves with, and in 
fact become partakers in such crime? How many inferior kinds 
of wrong-doing are there, which the delicate female wou'd shrink 
from connecting herself with as from contamination? How would 
she shudder at the thought of marrying a man even suspected of 
stealing money? Yet, “who steals my purse steals trash,” com- 

to him who robs me of myself, my liberty, my wife, my 
children, my all. 

But, to pursue our story, our slave-holder, after his father’s 
death, endeavored to follow his steps as nearly as the difference in 
their education admitted. He had been much troubled at the in- 
creasing restrictions upon the instruction of slaves in some of the 
states, and his wife still more so, She had been much shocked and 
grieved at the increase of the slaves, when she found herself in the 
midst of them, and fairly understood what slavery was. She and 
her husband had planned Sunday schools and other modes of in- 
struction, in the hope of improving their moral condition. It was 
just at this time, and while their minds were in a state of perplexi- 
ty, that the anti-slavery publications came into their hands. The 
slave-holder was astounded. The violence, the bitterness of much 
of the language, offended him ; yet atthe same time it roused him, 
and did net blind him to what was true in it. He determined to 
give the subject a thorough investigation, that, if possible, he might 
ascertain what there was so abhorrent in the system of slavery, 
that could draw forth such lenges such unqualified condemna- 
tion, such urgent remonstrance. He was too honest not to perceive 
that the abolitionists were acting from principle, and could only be 
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influenced by benevolent motives, however their zeal might some- 
times betray them into the use of unjustifiable language. The ac- 
counts they gave of injustice and cruelty, were not new to him; he 
knew that the slaves were in many cases treated with great cruelty, 
but it had no more occurred to him, that this was a reason against 
keeping slaves, than it occurred to bim, or than it occurs to us, as 
a reason against keeping horses, that truckmen and wagoners 
sometimes abuse their cattle. He now first considered that a sys- . 
tem which admitted of inflicting such 1--mendous atrocities on hu- 
man beings, must be radically evil and niqnitous. He began tc 
perceive, that although he had been what is called a humane mas 
ter, yet that he had never in fact regarded his slaves exactly as 
fellow-men, as having the same feelings and the same rights as his 
white brethren had, that he had not thought of them as brethren. 
The pleadings, the arguments, the appeals of anti-slavery writers 
in their behalf, found their way to his conscience, and opened his 
heart to their claims to brotherhood. He never stopped from stead- 
fastly and fearlessly seeking the whole truth. But—might there 
not be some delusion; his good father, could he have commnitted 
such injustice as this new doctrine taught him it was,—what would 
his fellow-citizens say? He had only heard of abolitionists as 
fanatics, fools, and madmen. It was with his mind in this state of 
perplexity and conflict, and with ail the restlessness of an awaken- 
ed conscience trembling to continue in sin, yet fearful of delusion, 
that he contrived some business which would carry him to Cincin- 
nati. Here he knew there were a great many colored people, 
whose situation he wished to look into, that he might judge what 
would be the condition of such of his slaves as chose to leave him, 
in case he should liberate them. He met, as we have related, with 
Harry, and was led by him to his mother’s habitation. The scene 
which passed there was well suited to bring him to decision. It 
Siawed to him, in the clearest light, the criminality of withholding 
liberty from beings by whom it was so dearly prized; and who 
proved themselves capable\of so nobly using it. He could not of 
course suppose that all his slaves, still less the sa ae mass, were 
as well fitted for emancipation as Ben and his family were, and he 
knew that it must be placed to the iniquity of slavery that they were 
not so. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe all that passed in his 
mind while at Lucy’s hovel, and during his walk to his lodgings. 
It is perhaps a slave-holder only, who has been under similar cir- 
cumstances, that could form a correct idea of it. It cannot be said 
that it was remorse he felt, that worst of mental sufferings, for that 
would imply that he had been sensible of the injustice he was com- 
mitting, and this we have said was not the case; but he experienced 
that overwhelming, heart-felt regret, which must ever fill a good 
mind at the thought of having committed great injustice and 
wrong, however unconsciously. Connected with this feeling was 
of course the determination to make the best reparation in his 
power. There was no longer any doubt on his mind as to the 
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course which it was his duty to pursue. The voice cf consvience 
‘was clear in iis decisions, and conscience was “ obeyed as God’s 
most intimate presence in the soul.” He was lawyer enough him- 
seif to know how to draw up an instrument providing for the im- 
mediate emancipation of his slaves. He would not sleep tiil he 
had performed this act of justice, this first step towards reparation ; 
and he went to bed a happier man than he had for many months, 
perhaps more truly happy than he ever had before. 

The next morning our slave-holder, or now, rather, our generous 
emaucipator, set out for home. ‘ Not generous,” says some cavil- 
ling abolitionist; “he was but barely just.” This is true; but it 
has been well remarked by a refined moralist, that in justice there 
is always an element of generosity. Let not the praisé of gene- 
rosity be denied to our emancipator, for none but a generous mind 
would be capable of such an act of justice. None other would so 
discern and acknowledge the rights of others, which neither law 
nor custom required him to regard. Immediately on his retvrn 
home, he made known to all his slaves that they were free. The 
universal rejoicing among them at the intelligence, was far bevond 
what he had expected, and it showed him how entirely mistaken 
he had been in supposing, with many others, that they were in ge- 
nerai contented with their lot, because he had never heard fron 
them any expression of a desire for liberty. But now, when th 
restraints were removed which slavery had imposed on such an 
expression, there were as vociferous bursts of genuine eloquence 
from. them in praise of liberty, as ever proceeded from the lips of 
the most patriotic statesman in the country. ‘The sight of their 
happiness, with the blissful reflection, that, under Providence, he 
was.the author of it, was, to the good planter, a rich reward for 
every sacrifice, whether real or imaginary, which he had made. 
How is it any slave-holder can refrain from an act which brings 
so high a recompense! Surely this is the slave-hoider’s appropri- 
we Seen, and a beautiful one it is. Need he wish for any 
other 

The greater part of our emancipated slaves gave the best testi- 
mony to their having hada good master, by choosing to remain on 
the plantation as his hired laborers. A few restless spirits preferred 
to seek their fortune elsewhere, and for these he had endezvored 
to make the best provision in his power. The greater part of 
them, however, soon returned to him. 

Let not our carpenter, Ben, be forgotten. He was among 
the happiest of the happy, at the news of his freedom, which his 
master himself communicated to him, relating also a great part ot 
the scene which at Lucy’s hovel. He was impatient to set 
out and join his family, and take a look at the great wor'd. Gladly 
would I convey to the reader some idea of the joy of their meeting, 
but find myself inadequate to the task, and therefore leave it to 
own imagimation. . ; 

ais, Sh SOE 








